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Works of commemoration are usually tangible expres- 
sions of human character. They are inspired by many 
and diverse motives, among which are personal ambition, 
national pride, love stronger than death; or, by a large- 
hearted humanity in sympathy with the great interests of 
charity and education. ce 

At the head of a noble avenue, in the city of Paris, 
stands a beautiful pile, crowded with elaborately-wrought 
reliefs, designed to signalize the victories of the French 
army under the First Napoleon; at Milan rises a massive 
~~ arch, which commemorates the accomplishment of a grand 
triumph of engineering, in the completion of a great road- 
way across the Simplon; Englishmen look with pride on 
the statue of the Iron Duke, which crowns so many pil- 
lars, and also on that noble monument in Hyde Park, 
reared by a loving queen to the memory of the Prince 
Consort. It is a beautiful and a fitting thing for a nation 


to honor her heroes and her mighty men; but what for 
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the future? Marble and brass are powerless to resist the 
disintegrating ravages of time, whose relentless tooth will 
finally erase the proudest inscriptions ever carved by the 
hand of man. Ah! there are pillars greater than those of 
Trajan or of Pompey, and arches more enduring than that 
of Titus. The man or the woman who endows but a single 
bed in some hospital, where the friendless and the home- 
less sick may find a spot on which to lay their weary and 
broken bones; or the individual who, out of his plethoric 
wealth, establishes beyond all peradventure the perpetuity , 
of some interest of education, secure for their memory a 
distinction more imperishable, and for humanity blessings 
more enduring, than have the kings who reared the pyra- 
mids or cut the solemn sphinxes of Egypt. A noble 
woman, cherishing the memory of a departed husband, 
has lately contributed the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
for the endowment of the professorship of the Principles 
and Practice of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. 
The name of this lady is Susan R. Barton, widow of the 
late Dr. John Rhea Barton. It has been deemed proper 
by the trustees of this institution that some public and 
formal recognition should be made of the generous be- 
stowment, and, as the present incumbent of this chair, 
that duty has devolved upon myself; and I know of no 
better way to discharge the task with which I am charged 
than to present a sketch of the life of one who, during his 
brief professional career, established for himself a world- 
wide reputation, and who conferred an honorable distine- 
tion on American surgery. 
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John Rhea Barton was born in the city of Lancaster, 
State of Pennsylvania, in the year 1796. 

He descended from a distinguished ancestry. His grand- 
father, the Rev. Thomas Barton, a native of Ireland, re- 
ceived his education at Trinity College, Dublin. He came 
to America at an early age, and for a time was engaged as 
a teacher in the Academy of Philadelphia. Visiting Eng- 
land in 1775, he was there ordained as a minister of the 
gospel, returning the same year to assume his pastoral 
labors as a member of the Established Church, in a region 
which is now known as the counties of Huntingdon, Cum- 
berland, and York. It was while residing in Philadelphia 
that he met with Esther Rittenhouse, sister of the cele- 
brated philosopher, David Rittenhouse, and who subse- 
quently became his wife. The alienation of the Indian 
tribes which followed the disastrous defeat of Braddock 
suddenly interrupted the work of the young missionary, 
and compelled the minister-of peace to organize the young 
men of one of his congregations into a military company, 
as a means of defence against the French and Indians, 
shortly after which he became, chaplain to the troops un-. 
der General Forbes. After the emergency which caused 
this temporary diversion of ministerial work had passed 
over, he was appointed to the rectorship of St. James’s 
Church, in the city of Lancaster. 

Mr. Barton had two sons, William Barton and Benja- 
min §. Barton. William, after receiving an education in 
England, returned to America in 1779. He was admitted 
to the Lancaster bar, and became at once a strong advo- 
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eate for the cause of the colonies against the oppression 
of the mother-country. His ability as a jurist and his 
known integrity of character soon attracted the notice 
of General Washington, by whom he was named as one 
of the judges for the Western Territory, and whose nomi- 
nation was promptly confirmed by the Senate. He sub- 
sequently became the President Judge of the judicial 
district composed of Lancaster, Chester, York, and 
Dauphin Counties. At a later date he discharged the 
duties of prothonotary in his native county. 3 

Leaving the city of Lancaster, Judge Barton moved to — 
Philadelphia, where he was appointed Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society, receiving shortly after 
from the University of Pennsylvania the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. 

The second son, Benjamin 8. Barton, after devoting 
considerable time to the sciences, general literature, and 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, went to Eng- 
land in order to prosecute his studies in Edinburgh and 
London. Subsequently he passed to Gottingen, where he 
obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

On his return, in 1789, to this country he was appointed 
Professor of Natural History and Botany in the College 
of Philadelphia, and after the incorporation of the college 
with the university, in 1791, and on the resignation of Dr. 
Griffits, Dr. Barton became Professor of Materia Medica, 
and still later, after the death of Dr. Rush, Professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine, in this institution. 

Professor Barton was the author of numerous publica- 
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tions on zoology, botany, and other kindred subjects, all 
of which bear the impress of a laborious and comprehen- 
sive mind, and mark him as a man of varied and extensive 
culture. | , 

John Rhea Barton, the subject of our present memoir, 
was the son of William. His education was received at 
the University of Pennsylvania, from the medical depart- 
ment of which he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine in the year 1818. The thesis which he presented on 
that occasion is entitled ‘‘ Certain Injuries of the Bones 
of Children.” For five years, that is, from 1813 to 1818, 
he served as a medical apprentice in the wards of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. After the completion of this ser- 
vice he was elected one of the surgeons to the Philadel- 
phia Almshouse, then situated between Spruce and Pine 
and Tenth and Eleventh Streets. Shortly after his ap- 
pointment to this institution an incident occurred which 
left a vacancy in the surgical staff of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. Dr. Price, who was one of the surgeons to 
the hospital, had become so infatuated with the prospect 
of accumulating a great fortune through Swaim’s Panacea, 
that he sailed for Europe, in order to herald the virtues 
of this new discovery which was to banish all forms of 
struma from the face of the earth. 

To the vacancy created by the resignation of Price, . 
Dr. Barton was appointed in 1823, a position which 
he filled until 1836; and now commenced that brilliant 
career which has made the name of this man familiar to 
the surgical world. 
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Coming down from the fathers of our art were a num- 
ber of clumsy devices for the treatment of fractures of 
the inferior maxillary bone. Some of these consisted of 
intersecting straps of leather, made fast with rude iron 
buckles. With a strip of muslin two inches wide and 
five yards long, Dr. Barton soon devised the beautiful and 
at the same time simple “ figure-of-eight bandage of the 
head” which bears his name, and which fulfils most per- 
fectly the requirements of such a dressing. From time 
immemorial, the copious discharges flowing from com- 
pound fractures had been allowed to saturate the dress- 
ings and clothing of patients, emitting at the same time 
offensive odors calculated to vitiate the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and leaving the limb exposed to deep-seated pur- 
ulent extravasations. To obtain some dressing which 
would furnish an equable support to the parts, absorb the 
discharges, and retain all offensive emanations resulting 
from structural decomposition, Dr. Barton introduced 
into practice what is known as the bran dressing, and one 
which I believe is very generally adopted in the hospitals 
of the United States. 

In 1827 he published, in the North American Medical and 
Surgical Journal, a paper entitled “Treatment of Anchy- 
losis by the Formation of Artificial Joints.” 

A sailor had been brought into the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, who had fallen through a hatchway into the hold of 
a vessel, striking upon the right hip, and who lay for five 
months after the accident with the limb drawn up at a 


right angle with the pelvis, until an immovable consolida- 
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tion had taken place between the head of the femur and. 
the acetabulum. Apparently this poor man was doomed 
to a life of helpless confinement. Surgery, notwithstand- 
ing her affluence of resources, had no remedy for such a 
case. The hopeless state of the patient soon enlisted 
the interest of Barton, who conceived the bold idea of 
dividing the bone of the distorted limb and establishing 
an artificial joint. This novel procedure was presented at 
a consultation of the surgeons of the institution, and, 
after mature deliberation, received their sanction. The 
plan proposed was to expose the femur near its upper ex- 
tremity, divide the bone with a saw, and, after bringing 
the limb into the straight position, to practise frequent 
movements in order to prevent the union of the distorted 
fragments, and thus designedly secure a false joint. The 
sagacity and foresight of the operator are admirably ex- 
hibited, in that he seems to have anticipated every question 
in connection with the subject, which has formed matter 
for discussion among surgeons from that day to the present 
time; and not only so, but he was able to reach a correct 
deduction by reasoning from the extraordinary resources 
of the body, and from observed pathological phenomena, 
known to occur under conditions not altogether unlike 
those connected with the case in hand. The questions 
associated with the contemplated operation which seemed 
to demand a careful consideration were the possibility 
of establishing an artificial joint, and the feasibility of 
planning the incisions so as to disturb as little as pos-_ 
sible the muscular attachments, in order that, the first 
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being successful, the movements of the limb might be 
executed with a proper degree of precision and efficiency. 
That temporary non-union could be obtained by simply 
moving the ends of the bone at short intervals, there was 
no reason to doubt. This undesirable result was too fre- 
quently witnessed in disturbed or badly-managed fractures ; 
but could a pseudarthrosis be permanently maintained, 
and, if so, would the other anatomical components of a 
joint follow to an extent which would render the new 
articulation useful; that is, would the ends of the divided 
bone, if kept in juxtaposition, so affect each other that one 
would become excavated and the other become rounded, 
resembling an ordinary enarthrosis? Would the sur- 
rounding connective tissue become sufficiently condensed, 
thickened, and adherent about the fragments to impart 
the two great requisites of firmness and mobility? Would 
the ends of the bone become sufficiently encrusted by 
a cartilaginous or fibrous deposition to render them 
proof against absorption from the attrition of their sur- 
faces? And, finally, would a lining structure be organ- 
ized competent to fulfil the purposes of a synovial mem- 
brane ? 

These questions having been disposed of, on the 22d of 
November, 1826, Dr. Barton made the operation before 
the class of medical students at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Two incisions were made over the trochanter major five 
inches long, the one perpendicular and the other trans- 
verse, the tissues were carefully separated from the femur, 
and the bone was divided by a saw passing through its 
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neck and trochanter, after which the limb was imme- 
diately brought into a straight position. The wound 
healed kindly, and the poor cripple, who had _ believed 
himself doomed to a hopeless infirmity, was again able 
to stand upon his feet and to walk like any other man. 
What an achievement for American surgery! but, greater 
than all, what a triumph for humanity! Though the 
operation is now done by a simpler and safer method, yet 
the world is indebted to Barton for having peoncered the 
way for subcutaneous osteotomy. 

In 1835 a physician from Alabama came to Philadel- 
phia seeking surgical treatment. When a child nine 
years of age, he had a severe attack of synovitis in the 
knee-joint, which resulted in the destruction of the ar- 
ticulation, and in anchylosis of the leg at a right angle 
with the thigh, rendering the limb not only useless, but 
a positive encumbrance to the patient. This gentleman 
was induced to consult Dr.-Barton, whose reputation as 
a surgeon had now become widely extended, and who, 
after a thoughtful study of the case, formed a plan of 
treatment which not only exhibited the perfection of his 
mechanical skill, but revealed another trait which be- 
longed in an eminent degree to the man, namely, a wise 
forethought to provide against complications or accidents 
calculated to render an operation abortive. On the 27th 
of May, 1835, Barton carried into effect the plan which he 
believed would not only rescue a limb from amputation, 
but also, by correcting the vicious position, render it as 
useful for support and for locomotion as its fellow. In 
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the execution of the operation the femur was exposed in 
front, and a V-shaped piece cut out of the bone, including 
a small portion of the condyles, leaving the patella, which 
was adherent to the trochlear surface of the latter, un- 
disturbed. A small bridge on the posterior face of the 
bone left undivided by the saw was broken by force. 

By removing from the femur a section of the form 
stated, provision was made for a change in the relation of 
the parts without displacement of the fragments when 
the leg was brought into a straight position, which proba- 
bly could not have been accomplished had not this expe- 
dient been adopted; and by straightening the limb by 
degrees as the asperities of the fragments became rounded _ 
away, through the action of the absorbents the danger to 
the popliteal vessels was also avoided. The success of — 
this operation was complete. The man was freed from — 
his deformity, and was enabled to resume his professional 
work with a degree of satisfaction which he had never 
before known. 

Here were two grand triumphs of surgical art, which 
have been so pregnant with blessings for the race, that : 
had the freedom of every city on this continent, or in the 
civilized world, been tendered to Barton, it would have 


been a tribute none too extravagant for the good which 


he had wrought. q 

On the 7th of November, 1838, Dr. Barton published aq 
his paper entitled “‘ Views and Treatment of an Impor- ; 
tant Injury of the Wrist.’ Mr. Colles, of Dublin, had 
called the attention of surgeons to certain peculiarities 
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attending fractures at the carpal extremity of the radius, 
in an article which appeared in the Ldinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, as early as 1814. This writer located the 
injury, which he described, about one inch and a half 
above the lower articulating surface of the bone, but, as 
Robert Smith has since shown, it is really from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch above its carpal surface. Barton, 
during his service in the Pennsylvania Hospital, an insti- 
tution which furnished then, as it does now, an extended 
field for observation in this particular class of surgical in- 
juries, believed that he had witnessed certain phenomena 
attending fractures at the lower end of the radius which 
were not explained by any of the recognized authorities 
upon the subject. The lesion which he described con- 
sisted in the breaking off of the posterior edge of the car- 
pal articulating surface of the bone. There is no evidence 
that Barton had ever verified by post-mortem examina- 
tion the presence of this fracture, and indeed the exist- 
ence of the injury has been denied altogether by some 
surgeons. Though doubtless a very uncommon accident, 
yet that it does occasionally occur there is no room for ques- 
tion. In the collection of pathological bones belonging 
to Prof. John Neill, of this city, is a specimen illustrative 
of the injury, and to-day, numerous as are the devices for 
the treatment of fractures at the inferior extremity of the 
radius, none fulfil so perfectly the indications required as 
the one designed by Dr. Barton himself. Indeed, the dry 
bones, as they are termed by the not over-zealous student, 
seem to have supplied the richest field for the display of 
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his genius. From what has been stated by the late Dr. — 
Norris, it would appear that Barton, and Jurine, of Geneva, — 
were the surgeons who first called attention particularly to_ q 
what is now termed the bent or greenstick fracture. 

The defects of the old plan of treating surgical pa- 
tients by depletion and starvation during the early stage of — 
their injuries were soon detected by Barton, and it was only ~ 
a few years before his death that he detailed to Prof. Pen- 4 
rose a comparison of his hospital experience under the — 
two systems, mentioning, among other things, the com- 
parative infrequency of tetanus following traumatism after — 
the adoption of a more liberal plan of feeding. 

The biographical artist, in portraying the life of his — 
hero, loves to dwell chiefly on those events or achieve- — 
ments which have attracted public admiration, too often | 
forgetting the numerous though less conspicuous charac- 
teristics which not only serve to consolidate the character — 
and lead to great success, but also, from the multiform 
points in which they come in contact with our humanity, 
confer extraordinary grace on the life. The glory of the 
Alps does not wholly consist in the mighty mountain peaks 
which send their spires into heaven, clothed with sunshine 
and cloud; a thousand charms are seen in the little foot- — 
hills, the grassy vales, and the rippling streams which 
catch the eye of the pleasure-seeking tourist. And so 
with the subject of our sketch: it was not alone those 
achievements that bear the stamp of originality which 
heralded his fame on the wings of the wind and made— 
his name a tower of strength, but there were other charms 
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of social and professional life which have rendered his 
memory fresh and fragrant in the hearts of his friends. 

As an operator, Dr. Barton was cool, decided, elegant, 
and full of resource. Using either hand with equal facility, 
he seldom changed his position when engaged in any sur- 
gical procedure. His dressings were applied with the ut- 
most precision and neatness of detail. The roller with 
him was like plastic clay in the hand of the potter; obedi- 
ent to the master’s wish, every turn fell into place like a 
well-fitting garment; indeed, there was an unstudied grace 
in every movement of the man. 

With an easy dignity of manner, a cheerful disposition, 
and a heart full of human kindness, he possessed in a re- 
markable degree the quality of personal magnetism, in- 
spiring all who came within the limits of attraction with 
an enthusiastic admiration for the profession which he 
adorned. It was entirely through his influence, uncon- 
sciously exerted, that our good and distinguished friend 
Prof. Francis Gurney Smith was led to the study of 
medicine. | 

In his daily walk through the wards of the hospital he 
never failed, as he passed from bed to bed, to drop a kind 
word of encouragement, which, joined to his sympathetic 
manner, acted like a cordial upon the drooping spirits of 
the sufferers under his care. 

With all his other qualities of head and heart, Barton 
was a man of great simplicity of life, and entirely free 
from all appearance of ostentation or display. He moved 
quietly among his fellow-townsmen without drum-beat or. 
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flaunting banners. I remember well his equipage. N 
a showy phaeton drawn by fiery steeds whose pedi; 
might be traced to the stalls of Solomon; no buttons 
tigers, no obsequious lackeys to herald the presence 
the man, but a plain, substantial horse and buggy, drive: 
by those hands whose cunning had wrought so man me 
vels of surgical skill. 

In the last days ie 1870, Dr. Barton v was seized with 


the Ist day of January, 1871, aged seventy-five year: 
The sun sinks below the western horizon, but long ai 

the great body of flame has passed out of sight tl 

lingers on the bending sky a mellow sheen of ¢ 
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